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ABSTRACT . . 

Yupik language has two devices to indicate switch 
reference. The rules generally given for them , are not entirely 
correct, and counterexamples to the ideal have been found previously. 
A subset of those counterexamples in Central Yupik Eskimo. support 'the 
claim that there are two systems, partially overlapping and partially 
unique, that organize discourses One of these is a system of < 
inflectional categoi^ies and the surface syntactic analysis it 
presents, and the other is a system of rhetorical structure, the 
structural analysis of the surface utterance that is evident from 
intonation , 'external sandhi , and sentence adverbial particle choice 
and placement. Neither s'ystem's syntactic analysis can be fully 
predicte ♦^roni the other's. Th6 switch reference that is- entirely 
detern-iineu by the inflectional system is considered t6 be the ideal 
switch reference by both speakers and grammarians. However, research 
must proceed at both tKe clause/sentence level and the- discourse 
level. (MSE) • , ■ - 
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^ , SWITCH REFERENCE, SYNTACTIC ORGANIZATION, AND . 

• RHETORICAL STRUCTURE IN CENTRAL YUP' IK. ESKIMO 

Anthony C. Woodbury • 

0. I rui'otluct ion 

Eskimo languages of 'both the Yup^k dud Inuit branches, apparently all hav.e 
two devi.ces which indicate switch reference. One, the a p po si t i on a 1 mood , is 
used to mark a clause in apposition to another clause With whicli it shares^ a 
(transitive or intransitive) subject, not totally unlike English while . . . - ing 
complements. The^other, which Wi 1 1 ia(|i liacobsen calls ' non-canonica>' in his 
seminal article inaugurating switch re^er^erice as a. notion for general linguUtics 
(Jacobsen 1967) is the reflexive versus plain third person distinction-- sometimes 
called fourth ys^. third person-- whicIT indicated that .a noun phrase is, respec- 
tively, coreferent or non-coref'erent with the (transitive or intransitive) subject 
of a controlling clause in a spi?cific structural relation .to it-. 

An irfterestiVig aspect of these devices is that the rules generally given 
for them, and which I have given here, are not entirely correct. THis observa- 
tion is not new. Samuel Kleinschmidt and Knut Bergsland, in their granmars of 
West Greenlandic Inuit (Kleinschmidt 1951, Bergsland 19.'*>5) both discuss and 
offer interpretations'for the diverse counterexamples that arise' in actual texts; 
Bergsland doer» this in very great detail. I would. like tb argiie here that a sui^- 
.sej. of the counterexamples to the ideal, at least in t?he fonn they take in 
Central Yup'ik Eskimo, lead to a set of conclusions about discourse org^ni ^atiow. ^ 
In particular, the actual pattern of use cf switch reference in Centf'al Yup'ik-- 
as||)ppos.ed to thejdeal version of it-- supports the claim that there are two 
systems, partially overlapping and partially unique, which organize discourse in 
Central Yup'ik. One of these is the system of inflectional categories, and the 
surface synttj^ctic analysis it. presents; i* is i#i tenris of the inflectional notions 
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of subject, tr.insitiviLy. clauso. and' sentence that thr? idnni version of switch 
reffM^cMice is rc^rfiulated'.c H^o other is the system of rhetojit^al strjJC^^^^^ by which 
I moon the' structurol analysis 'of t!h" surface \jtter,iru:e in Central Yiip'ik thjt is 
evident from Intonation, external sandhl', and sentence tidverbial particle choice 
and placement. Particularly in narrative, units of rhetorical structure often 
set the boundaries within which switch reference operates, even when they are at' 
variance with inflectional ly defined units like clause and sentence. In § 1 
I take UP switch reference as*it reflects the inflectional system, and in § ?, os 
it'reflects rhetorical structure. Conclubions are presented in § 3. * 
• . My discussion here is confined to Central Yup'ik, an Eskimo languaqe of the ^ 
<Yupik branch spoken in Southwest Alaska between Norton Sound in the north, and 
the Alaska Peninsula in the so'ith.^ The description of ideal switch reference 
should be applicable in most details to all lanrjuafjes in the family; because 
little or no worK has been' publ i shed on the discourse-level prosodic systems of 
Eskimo languages, I (^annot.niake the same claim -for my discussion of switch ref- 
erence as it relates to rhetorical structure. / 

The' Central Yup'ik word consists of a base, followed optionally by one or 
more postba^es (derivational suff i-xes), followed by an inflgcLfigna J endi ng: a 
" noun ending in the case of n ouns , a y ejb enjjing ^ in the case of ver^k^* but no 
inflectional ending in the case, of pjr^cj^s . Words .of^all three classes may 
then optionally be followed by one more ericmjcs. A uni^ consisting of base 
plus po>tbase is called a complex IVQse, or simply.ji base If its iflternaT struc- 
ture is irrelevant. Thus the word k' QC|Jajiiig^^^ 'and they' probably 

had saws' consists of the noun base keggl ar> 'saw'., the verbal postbases- nicjgerr- 
'to have...', and » ^ugnaxqp- 'probably to..,', the v.erb ending ^^Juteng (apposi- 
tional mood, reflexive third person pluml intransitive subject) , and the enclitic 
^llu 'and' The base plus postbase combinations koiliLlini^^'^r*' ' ^^^^.^ 
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and ki^3£l_an^t]errsu^aj'£e- 'probably to have s"av/s' are both complex verb bas^'s, . 
or simply verb bases if internal structure* is irrelevant. In citations of examples, 
postbases are segmented when necessary, inflectional endings aVe qiyen in italics. ^ 
and enclitics -are precedec^ with ' ■- ' . All segmentations i n eJiiamples themselves 
are at the phonological level represented by the orth(X)raphy.^ 
1. . Switch reference in the system of inflection . 

Before considet**ing uses of switch reference devices, it will be usef^il to 
survey the categories, signalled or implied by the system of inflection. This 
•will further serve to provide a basis for understanding the overt* syntax, of 
example ^sentences. 

1.1. The system of inflection . • . ' 

Every noun end-ing contains marking for singular (s^) ,, "plural (o), or dual (d) 
n umber , as well as for case . There are two purely syntactic cases, the abs^ojujjve 
(AB), which marks 1 ntrg^ siJLl v^subjec t (S) and transitive object (0), and the 
relativ e (RL)l' which marks ^rans^ itive subject (A) (i.e.» the case function more 
generally krown as er gatiy e), and possessor. The fiv^e rt.v/aining cases are oblique, 
with primarily adverbial meaning: m odafis (MD) 'from...; about*..,'; some patients 
of verba"? action; tmninali^ (TM) 'to, toward...'; l ocal is (LC) 'in, at, on...'; 
vjajj_s (Vl) 'across, \?ia, using A.'; and et^i^y^i^s^ (EQ) 'like,..'. In nbbrevla.tions, 
case precedes number, e.g., ABp 'absolutive plural', EQd 'equalis dual'.. 

When a nouns is possessed. Us ending cross-references the person and number; . ^ 

of thejossessqr; the possessor may or may not be presont <is an independent noun 

. phrase: gaj^jq 'kayak-ABs', gay a a ' his-kayak-ABs ' , angutem cja^aa 'man's-RLs his- 

kayak-ABs =^ the man's ka>wk'ABs' . The persons; are (plain) thir d (3), reflexive 

thjrd (3R), first (1), and second (2), and all occur as singular, plural, or dual. 

Examples: gayai . ' his-kayaks ' , with plain thirdVrson sinyular possessor, absolu- 
* 

tiv^ plural possessum, abbreviated AB(3s-p); gayartek ' the^two' s-own-kayak' , with 



third reflexive dual possessor, absoluti ve, sinqular poSsessum/abbrevfatfid AB(3Rd-5); 
a^memnj, 'at/on.fhy-two-kayal:s \ with first person ^sncjular possessor, loccUivt" 
diial possessum, abbreviated LC(ls-d). . - o • 

Every verb endinq contaifis marking for the mood of the clause its verb governs. 
The fourteen moods are^divided in four sets, lndenpnd_i^n_t moods-- indicative (IND), 
inj^2T£gj_tj^ / and optati ^ ('QPJ^)-^- occur in main clauses only, .a n(J^ express illocu- 
tionary force. Tho) a2£o^j_^i(^^ mood (APO), which is in a stft by itself, generally • 
^ marks clauses that either ar^ appositiv6 or subordinate to otjier clauses, and 
. whose "subjects are usually coreferent with the subjects of those^ other clauses. 
The partjjypjal moods-- tj;i!isj^veja^^^^ and intransitive participle-- mark 
either nomlpalized subordinate tlau&es, or majn clauses with a kindof exclamatory 
force. The 6bll(]ue moo^ls mark subordinate clauses functioning as adverbial modi- 
fiers to the clauses to which they are subordinated: conse quential 'when, because. 

^ t • ' ■ ■ • 

ct)_nt jngept 'whenever...', cond^i tional 'if, when.;.', concessive 'although...', 

.precessive 'before...', c ontem pora ti ve 1 'a^the time...', conteryporati ve 2 . 
'while. ^ J * 

In addition to markinq nmod, every verb ending croTs-references the person 
and number of the 5 (if 1 htr ansi live) or A and 0 (if transitive) of the clause 
its verb governs. The S, A, or 0 may or may not be. present as an independent 
noun phrase; if sn, S and 0 are of course in the absoltftive, and A in the relative 
cases: nej2.'_uq 'he-is^eat1nq-'^iND(3s) ' ; dflg[uji ner 'uq 'man-ABs4..^ ^he man is 
eatinq'; neraa 'he-is-eatinq-1 t-INn(35-3s) ' ; angiite m ner^aa 'man-RLs...^ hhe 
man is eating it'; amj[ut_em neqa neraa^ 'man-RLs fish-ABs...= the'inan is eating 
fish'. There are two exceotions to the qeneral rule just giVen. First, "^the 
appositional mood endinq ci^oss-references S and 0, but not A. Second, while 
cro'sfi-roferonrns distinguish 3, 3R, >, and! 2 per^son in thdB apposi tional and 
oblique mood endings, only 3, 1, and 2 are dist^nquished in the independ' it and 
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participial mood endir-gs. 

In abbreviations of glosses for verb ^endiogs, mood precedes person and number 
of S or of A and 0, e.g., IND(ls) = 'indicative mood, first person singular S';. 
CONSEQUEMTIAL (3Rs-3p) s 'consequential mood, reflexive third person singular A 
acting on (plain) third person plural 0'. , ' 

The system. of inflection defines certain units and-cfitegonies beytJh'cf those " 
Which are overt, i.e., person, number, possession, S, A, 0, transitivity case, 
and mood. One is. subject , which- is simply the grouping or S and A. In fact, .it 
is overt in certain well-known morpholog^ical patterns (see*for example Reed et al. 
1977:155, 167, interrogative mood paradigms), as well as covertly in the workings 
of switch reference devices. ^f\^o others which are impoV^tant to us here are clause 
sentence . The verb endings imply a notion of clause with the category of moud 
and with the notions S, A, and 0. The fact that only ^ndepende^nt and participial, 
moods occur in main clauses implies a notion of sentence, or--.'to be more exact-- 
of major sentence. - . 

1.2 Switch reference devices: the "ideal" version . 

The f5lain*vs. reflexive third person opposition, and the appositional mood, 
are botf] formally a part of the inflectional system, as is clear from, the preceding 
section. ^ ; 

When a third person possessor coreferent with the subject of a controlling 
clause, it is treated ffs 3R person, and is marked as such by means of a 3R person 
cross-reference in the ending of the possessed noun. Otherwise, it is treated » 

0 

as plain third person.* Usually, the controllinci clause is the clause in which 

. 

the possessed noun-- »ind hence also the possessor iji question--occurs: 

, / 

, 1 macireluk' -taukut hlliqsarvi_ P alliqsal^ P 

' * ■ 

(she) exposed them those ABp her-3R boctliners (Pause) h1s-3 bootliners 
to heat AP0(3p) AB(3Rs-p) AP(3G-p) 
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(she)' exposed her bootliners-- his boot! iners-- to heat (8d:.36i 

• (Spdech error and sel f'-correction , from a text where woman exposes 

her husband's bootliners to heat iispite h.1s warnings; note that while the 

English gloos uses her vs.^hjs^ to keep track of>^ferents, the Yup'ik 

\ ; 

uses 3R vs. 3 person] 

2 cyut akull itgun P en minun , ugvet ' P. anelraqiWV ^ ^ , 

people's, through their-3^ to his-3R|^ to there hej^ went forward 
* RLp middle.. VL(3p-s) place, TM(JRs-s) TM 0PT(3s)^ 

9 J I ' n 

Hfe|^ went forward through the middlej of the crowd, to h1S|^ usua^l seat^. 
^ [3^:891 / " • ' 

In (l)-the subject of the control ling ' clause is the implied A of maci rel uk' 
' (she)' exposed them* to heat'; the speaker's error was in identifying the bootliners 
possessor with the subject, rather than the husband. In (2), the possessor of 
enmjjTum 'to his place* is coreferent with the S of anelraqil ' 'he went forward', 

o • . . ? CI 

and hence is 3R; cuut 'people's', the possessor' of akuli i tgun 'through their 
middle?', is not* and hence is plain third person. Sometipies the controlling 
clause! is the clause directly superordinate to that in which the possessed noun 
occuV-s: an example ^of thdt^is uikani 'her-3R future husbBnd, in subgroup 6c in 
the appendix. ^ " 

When a third person S. A, or 0 of a clause is coreferent with the subje^ of 
a control Vinq clause, it is treated as 3R person, and is marked as such by means 
of c 3R pers(Sti Xros 5 -reference in the ending of the verb of its oWn clause. 
OtWfei;vnse, a thir^ o'erson S, A, 0 is treated as plain third person. For S, 



A, or 0 of oblique mood clauses, the control ]jing clause is always *the one to 
Which tho oblique mood clause is directly subordinate. For ^or 0 of appositional 
mood clauses-- which as noted do not mark A-- the controlling clause is generally 
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a clause to which th'k "appos i t j^onal mood clause is subordinate, or in apl)osition. 

As noted above, S, A, and. 0 of independent and participial mood clctuses cannot . 

be treated as 3R, person. . This may be regarded as fallowing from the ^eriesflTf^ule * 

insofar as indepenclent mood clauses always , artd participial m^ogfl'-'fTauses sometimes, 

occur as main clauses,* and are subordinate to nothing. J+^verthel ess, even when 



f 

a participial mood clause is subordinate to a^l^wSe with a subject coreferent 
to its om S, A, or it does not mark ^i^^^on . Further, though an* independent 
mood clause can have an appositiona.l mood clause with a coreferejit subject in ^ 
apposition to it, the fnd^j5endent mood ending never marks this with 3R person. 
The following illustrate 3R vs. 3 person in oblique mood clauses; 
2 wangk tfgneng -tawaam tangva kuneng P aavurciiqut 

US 2 MDd however if they-3R see they will bcf amused 

■ CONDITIONAL (.3Rp) m(2p^ 
If they s<<e the two of us, they will be amused. (3:1001 * 
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4 puyur . -camirnarqellruu^ ^^^HL maqiqetaa l Iratni 

smoke ABs*^ it was really quite here LC when they-3 were taking. 

- alot to take lND(3s) . ' firebaths CONTEMPORATIVE 1 (3p) 

The smoke 1n here yias really alot to ta'^^e when they took firebaths. • 
•[11a: p. 70] 

.5 f?eg'arcani ' =gguq P qanpgrugtuq P 

when he43^ released • it 1s sai^d • he^ cried out IND(3s) " ' 

hin5-3R. CONSEQUENTIAL (3s-3Rs) 

And when he^ releas^ himj, hej cried out. (3:76) ^ 
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6 anguajiieine£u -taw* caqutGlliak 

when the^-3R.. caught hirr~3j ^ then they^ roughed hiin^ 

CONSfQUENTLAL {3Rd-3s) . ' ^ IN()(3d-3s) 

• • • V ^ 

when they, caught hinij, they, rouahed him^ up. (11^:' p. 101) 

7 piqarreqkaku * ^ ^ quyatuyartua > tawa 
. if he would once in d while I would have. been then 

as^ it CONDITIONAL (3s-3s) , most grateful INn(ls) 

If one (of you) had once in a while asked (nie) about it, 1 would have 

been most*' grateful each time 1 14c: 14) " . 

o 

In (3), the conditional clause S is 3R because it is coreferent with the indica- 
tive clause S; In (4), the contemporati ve 1 cltUise S is pltfin third person because 
it is not coreferent with the indicative clause S; in (5),'tlte consequential 
Iflause 0 .is 3R because it is coreferent with the indic^itive clause S; in (6)* 
the consequential clause A is 3R because it is coreferential with the indicative 
clause A; in (7), the conditional clause A and 0 are both 3 because neither i i 
"* coreFerential with the> indicative clause S. In these examples, the controlling 

clauses are all indicative mood, though other's, including ^non-independent moQd$, 
* 1/ , 

can servo this function. * , 

The 3R vs. 3 person opposition '//crks the same v/ay in the appositional tnood, 
but because that mood is also a switch-reference device of sorts, the two interact. 
The appositional mood, unlike the 3R vs. 3 person opposttion, is a restrictive 
switch reference mechanism, and can only he used if its sub.y?ct, and the subject 
of t^e controlling clause, are coroferenjial , If the subjects are not coreferentia 1 , 
an 6ntii;ely different construction niust be used; because there is no construction 
which has all the syntactic and semantic offects of the appositional-- a loose 
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stringina-along of pVopositions in apposition, and an implicat^An of simultaneous 

or sequential time relation between th3m--40.ne might gue^s there to be sonie • 

fu?ictional pressure to use the appositional even when the coreference conditions 
» o' • « ^ ^ 

' * 3 ' t 

are not^strictly njet; In ^inv case, this restrictlveness, alono with the facts 

that the appositional (i) cross-references only^S and 0, but not A, and (ii). 

mal^s use of the same notion o'j ' control! i ng' clause ' as the 3R vs» 3 person 

opposition, leads to' characteristic inflectional consequences: 

8 "akuruKaraunani ^ -kiq »-taun^|^ maqituu^ ^ 

he-BR. not using ^ " I wonder that one^APs he- customarily bathes 

^ water AP0(3Rs) IND(3s) ^ 

Does that; f^low bathe without using water, I wonder? [llb:2] ^ 

# 

_9 Taw'=am -taw' akuli ignun aqumluni P 

then but then to their area \^ /he-3R^ sitting ' 

in betwee^ij^TM(3d-s) . AP0(3Rs) 
pilliaj: ' tawaten^ kevemrruuta^si irluk^TT 

he- tends to do to thusly-EQ (he- )' testing (his/) ability to 
thenij INDi3s-*3d) ^ le.vitate theirij a little AP0(3d) 

But then he. would sit down between them, and would test to see if 



(he^) gould levitate themj a little. 



[9a:Ul^« 



In (8) the S of the appositional- clause is coreferent with the S of the indicative 
clause*; as a ' resul t, .the S of the appositional clause *is 3R person,. In (9)-, the » 
5 of the first appositional Ajause and the. A of the second appositional clause 
are coreferent with the^A of the indicative clause. As a result, the S of the 
first appositional clause* Is 3R person. However', the A of the second apposi tiona*f 
clause, though one would expect it to be 3R person, is not marked at all because 
the apposJtional cross-references S\and 0 but not A; the 0 of the second .appositional 
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clause is^ cross-referenced, and shows plain third person because it is not 
coreferent with the subject of the indicative mood controlling clause. 

The interaction between reflexive vs., plain third person and the appositional 
mood can be didgra;7ined as follows (assume 5, A, and 0 are all third person): 



r 



]^ Irttransitive: l S. 



Transitive 



• t A., 



The subject of the apiposi tional clause niust be coreferent wfth the subject of the 
controlling clause. When the appositional clause Is intransitive, its S will 
therefore bo cross-referenced as 3R in tl^e appositional ending. When the apposi- 
tional clause is transitive,' its A will haVe to be coreferent with the subject of 
the controlling clause but its 0 will not be. One would expect 3R person A but 
plain third person 0, but since the A is not marked In the appositional endings, 
only plain third .person 0 appears. In effect, then, the appearance of 3R person 
in an appositional ending indicates in1:ran^tiyity, and the appearance of 3 person 
indicates transitivity. 

The notion of 'controlling clause' used so far fn this discussion of the 
appositional mood is tried by utterances such as: 



U Aa 'tawante=ir 
oh then and 



piqerlun' qac'uqresk^ir^ aqvaqur lun ' 
"^Q^ doing wher\ itjruns out he^runs AP0(3Rs) 
AP0(3Rs). , CONDITIONAL (3s) 



tagqerrlim' 
he^ goes back 
up APD(3R5) 



P tapfualug 

gut rope^ ABs 



-man' 



^^-ta^' imeg luku 



this ABsj then (he^T>oA4^itjin 
AP0(3s) "V 
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OK, wen then,, when (the gut ropej) runs ouj:, he^ runs, and then canes 
back up (tVon^ the firepit), rolling the rope, in (as he goes). Il3b:192] ^ 

Here, there is a chain of appositional mood clauses (the conditional clause 
qa c'uqreskQn 'when it ?uns out' is subordinate to c^^aqurl^J^ ' ;ho r,uns'). The 
S's of the first three oppositional clauses and-Hhe un-cross-referenced A of 
the fourth are all coreferent. Because the clauses are exactly parallel, it is 
' impossible to say which pne controls which; nevertheless, it is clear that the 
two switch reference devices, 3R vs. 3 person and the appositional mood, are 
acting together, since the first three intransitive appositional verb enditigs 
cross-reference 3R person S, while the last, 'Iransi tive appositional verb end- 
ing cross-references 3 person 0, following the pattern in (10), The sv^itch ^ 
reference devices together serve to maintain a particular referent as subject 
from clause to clause, but that is all. that the inflectional system really does 
.in these apposi tiortaV chain constructions "^t the clause and sentence level. 
Because these constructions lack a main clause in an lf\dependent or participial 
mood, .they are not sentences, as the term is defined Inflectional ly, In short, 
aside from switch reference, they are syntjictical ly unshaped by the inflectional 
sys'tem. ^ As it happens, appositional chain constructions are a mainstay of Yup'ik 
narrative^ they figure prominently in the df^cussion in § 2. 

In sufHTiary, then, (1-9) illustrate ideal cases of switch reference, where It 
is wholly dependent on Inflectional ly signalled or implied notions like clause, 
sentet :t, subject, and transitivity; (11) shows a construction where this In- 
flectional analysis is less certain. 
2. Switch reference and rhetorical structure . 

In addition to inf lectionally signalled units such^as clause and sentence, 
switch reference in Central Yup'ik is bounded by units of rhetorical structure, ^ 
that is, a hierarchy of structural units in the surface utterance evident from 
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intonation, external sandhi", and sentence atfl\erbial choice and placemen1.\ My 
concern v/ith rhetorical structur*e grows, from recent work by Dennis Tedlock, 0^11 
Hynies, William Bright, Sally McLendon, and .5oeV Shorter, among others (see Ttdlock 
1972, flyiiles 1977, Bright 197Q, -McLendon 198^, Sherzer 1981 as a sam^e), 

which argues that niirrativc performance is best rendered in a kind of jfne, verie, 
and stanza poetic or dramatic format, f>roviding more pov/erful lit^r^ry effect, 




more faithful translotions, and better insight into meaningful .structural patterns 
at the discourse level. In applying this to Central Yup'vic, I ha\^ attempted to 
give structural defin*itiuns for such units as they o^ocur in the language^ and to 
identify their functions in both" discourse and syntax (Wooidbury 1980). Here, I 
outline the system in Central Yup'ik, apd then show how its units constrain the 
domain in which the 3R vs. 3 person opf)osition and the appositional mood operate. 
.2 .1. Th e syst em of rhetor ical stru^Jture. * 

Table 1 shows the units of rhetorical structure, from the smallest to the tJ 
greatest. These units are fllustrated in the opening several sections of a 
narrative te1(t in the appendix. The reader will find it helpful to continue to 
refer to that text for concrete illustration of what follov/s. 

Most important for our purposes fiere are 1 ines, and groups (of lines). 
Lines are made up oF on& or more minimal in t ona t ion units ,'*'wh i c h in turn are made 



up of one word, or of several words joined by sandhi. A minimal intonation unit 
has one of four basic iritonation contours, shown in Table 2. 



* = In*the*HDOR.er Bay-Chevak dialect of Central Yup'ik with which I worked, the 
basic pattern for all four contours is a falling pitch up to and including the 
first stressed, syl lable, and a slight step-rise at each stressed syllable there- 
after (though sometimes pitch holds steady rather than rises). After the last 
stres'ied syllable, the two IjJacMn contours preserve or raise pitch, but may 

lowf>r it again slightly in the final syllable; the two core contours show an abrupt 

A . ■ 
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Table 1: -Units of rhetorical structure.' * 
Word . Has independent phonological and morphological definitions. Is stnalle^t 
unit capable of carrying a single intonation contour. 

Hi n.imal intonation unit . Consists of one or more" words carrying a single Intona- 
tion contour. Sandhi joins words' in minimal intonation units containinci more than 
one, and is noted in transcription with a hyphen. 
' • ■ <. 

L i n e . Consists^ of one or more minimal intonation units, and is bounded by pause 
and/or breath and/o^ emphatic closure of An intonation contour. First word in 
a line is often followed by enclitics. * 



Group. Consists of one or more lines, v/lth characteristic internal sequencing 

of basic intonation contours (see (12)). Paus^^ between groups tend to be 

longer than; pauses between lines. First word of a group usually followed by 

enclitits, and is often a sentence adverbial particle. ^. , 

*' * 

Sec tion . Consists of one or more groups, bounded by long pauses cind tending to 
end wi.th short groups with B° contour (see Table 2). Felt to have unity of Content 
by speakers. 

t2 



drop to low level. The attenu<iteji contours are versions of the non-attenuated 
forms, with lesser loudness, lesser pitch range, and a tendency to become* voice- 
less after the last stressed ^<5yl 1 able. 

■ The line consistSfOf one or more minimal intonation units conforming to 
the following formula: ^ 

n 

By this formula, A+A is a well-Zomied sequence in a line, h are A^+B+B, A+B+B''+B''+B° 
and B alone; *B+B+A and ^B^+B are ill-formed. In lines, one, two, and three into- . 
nation units are common; four or five are rare. Lest this seem too formal and" 
arbitrary, note that the order reflects a successive lowering in pitch, and, for 
attenuated versions, a decay Mn articulatory. energy; it is an attempt to Hiake 
specific a set of general pj:*ocesses of downdrift, and it probably errs roost in- 
recpgnizing four. stages along this path,, rather than a continuum. 

Groups also conform to the formula for intonation contour sequence in (12). 
• Each line is considered as having the contour of its last minimal intonation 
group, thus, an A+B line is reckoned to be B, a P+B'' line is, reckoned to be B% 
and so on. In a simple group , the succession of lines follows the formula above. 
In a complex g roup, however, one simply marks off subg roups where ever' a violation 
occurs. Thus in the text in che appendix, group 4 is divided into three subgroups 
to account for %he transition from AfA« (reckoned as A**) to A+A (reckoned as A) 
in the second and third lines, and the transition /from B to A+A'' (reckoned as A") 
in the fourth and fifth lines. From one line to the next in simple groups and 
in subgroups, there is thus the same downdrift ^.hat is implied by the order A 
before A" before B before B'* as is found w ithin lines. 'There is also a steady 
drop of pitch from one subgroup to the next-in complex groups like 4 and 6 in 
'the text in the appendix: for that reason, one knows that complex groups are in 
♦ 
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Table 2: « Basic intonation contours, having functio;^ of marking units of 'rhetorical 
structure. (Terms high, lojv, etc. have value relative to the rest of 
contour.) '. , — - * 



CONTOUR NAME 
Lead-1n 



SYMBOL ^ DESCRIPJ ION 

A Step-rise to last stressed syllable, v 

ft ^ foUowed^by high-level or rising pit'ch 



Attenuated lead-in 



Ao Slight step-rise to last stressed 

syllable, followed by high-level pitch,^ 

often becoming vo1celes*s ' in final un- 
ci ' , 
stressed syllables 



Core 



B ^Step-rise' to last stressed syllable, 

followed by rapid drop to low-level 



Attenuated core . 



Slight step-rise, or low level, to last 
stressed syllable, fallowed by slight 
drop to low(er) level, often becoming 
voiceless in final unstressed syllables 
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fact Integral wholes, rather than .collections of discrete sample groups put 

•togethei; for arbitrary reasons. ii* . ' 

Groups, subgroups, and occasionally lines are marked off by the occurrence 

of enclitics and sentence adverbial particles accompany1r;ig the first word, and/or 
» • . ■ 

of Initial sentence adverbial particles. The fol^iwlng ex^ui^ples are from the. text 

In the 'appendix: group 1 has «wif' there Is...', group 3 has ^ gguc, Mt \s said*, 

1 

group 4 has the sentence adverbial particle taw' *then' Initially and « jguq after 
the second word, group 5 has the sentence adverbial particle cuna=gguq *so It 
happened* (^ gguq lexicallzed here) plus =«ajn 'Indeed* and taw' , and group 6 has 
the sentence adverbial! particle k11tawan1°gguq *so In the course of time' (= gquq 
'lexicallzed here too) plus t^'; subgroup- 4b has taw ' , subgroup 4c has * ggu q^f 
"am, and taw' , with taw * following the second word as well, and subgroup 6b has 
taw * ; line 3 of group 2 has " Uu *and* and " gguq , and line 2 of group 6 has taw'. » 
The degree to which Intonatlonally Identifiable units of rhetorical strupture 
coincide with the placement? of enclitics and- sentence adverbial particles Tends 
considerable strength tp the claim that a system of rhetorical structure such as 
has been described here actually exists -In the language.. 

What are the functions of rhetorical structure In Central YupMk? 
Semantical ly— and. this Is very rough— the lead-in seems to set the stage, while 
the core contains the main body of the message. Attenuated contours often con- 
talfl after^thoughts or additions, as 1n the last lines of the subgroup 4c In the 
appendix. Syntactically,, rhetorical structur^e cannot be said toere^y to be read 
off, th\t Is, determined by, inflectlonally signalled surface syntactic structure, 
for It often carries original, n6n-reco.verable syntactic Information. The effects 
on switch reference, discussed Irt § 2,2, provides one of the argiifents for this 
conclusion. Another Is provided by the fact that although rhetorical structyre 
often corroborates constituent structure, as defined by the inflectional system. 
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the* segmentations it provides do not correspond %o a unique syiHactlcally justi- 
fiable inwedi ate constituent analysis. - ^ . ' 

The analysis of rhetorical structure given here is actually the skeleton of 
the system, that is to say, an analysis of rhetorical structure with' respect only . 

to the function of creating units in discoursu. There are also Intonation contours , 

♦ 

and seij^nce adverb1al"1particles which signal affective meaning. A.ffectivd Intona- 
tion contours make up a large, complicated, and seemingly open-ended class, and 
can be thought of as superimposed ^on the skeletal system of basic Intonation 
contours. An example is line 3 of group 6 in the appendix, marked A^^^. According 
to Leo Moses, the son of the storyteller, this contour means that the narrattfr 
has entered thejnind of his character thfough the power of his empathy for him; « 
I find an element of sadness and pity to it, as well. This contour Is characterized 
by a high falling pitch extending to the last stressed syllable. In chis particu- 
lar example, the final unstressed syllable, taw * , has a relatively high pitch and 
a slight end-fall; because of this, the affective.fcontour can be. seen as super- 
imposed on a lead-in (A) basic contour. Other affective contours employ variations 

* ■ 

of voice quality and regulation of amplitude along with variations of pitch. 

2.2. Bounding of switch reference devices by -units of rhetor'^ical structure. * 

We^saw in I 1 that In the terms of the system of inflection, a (major) sen- 
tence is defined around an independent or participial mood main clause. We saw 
there too that chains of appositlonal ityod clauses maintaining a particular r^fer- 
ent as subject from clause to clause can occur. In narrative,. (win clauses can 
be scarce, while appositlonal chains are common. An example of this Is the text 
portion In the appendix, where only two main clauses occur, the intransitive 
participle clause 1n line 2 of group 1, and tjhe indicative clause in* Hne^ of 
group 6. The rest of the text nprtlon ^iven consists of appositlonal clauses, 
some of which are modified by oblique mood clauses, just as in (11). The $ 
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apposltional clauses, ^however/ do not maintain the ?&me deferent as subject, 
throughout* as (ll)\does; there are cases-- , to be discussed in detai 1, below-- 
where contiguous appc^sitional mood clauses have different nather than same subjects. 
From th4 point of vieiJ^, of the system of inflection, the best can do it to sray 
that the sentences in the passag^ are the two main clauses and their dependencies, 

• ' \ ■ ' ■ • 

and then a series of appositlonal chains of from one to sevrral clauses shaping 
the sabe subject. 



If one takes rhetorical structure into account, switches in .subject from one 

\ • J 
apposltional moo<i clause to Another are predictable. The rule is: » 

. _v \ ' 

13 The subject of an ap^;^ositional clause must be coreferent, with 

\ * 
the subject of a conti^ollingu clause or of the other apposltional 

clauses in its Own simple group or subgroup . ^ 

X ^ _ , 

This is to.(&ay» then, that there is no requirement for the subject of ^n apposi- 

tional clause to be coreferent with the subject of any clause outside .its ^owd 

ft * 

simple group, or subgroup. Notice that in intonatfonal tenns, this simply means 

that when the contour sequence A before A" before B before B** from one line to, 

the next .is broken— ttiat is, when a down-drifjting pattern from one line' to. 

another is interrupted— dereference is /lo longer required. 

ft 

ThI 3R vs.. 3 person opposition, as it occurs in appositional clauses, follows 
the app'ositional mood in obeying (13). In our consideration of the text just 
below, the reader can test this for himself by observing that a 3R person cross- 
reference to 0 occurs in transitive appositional endings^, in keeping. with the ^ 
interaction shown in (10). In other situations, as for eiampl^ in obljque mood 
clauses, the 3R vs. 3 person opposition can operate ^""^^ simple grogp or sub- 
group into the next if its control 1 ing *clause, as defined in § 1.2., is ih a 
different ^.simple group or subgroup from it. 
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let .us now examine (13) in Mght of the text portion in the appendix. 
Group 1 'is a single intransitive participial main clause with no switch-reference 
devices, and- (the peopl.* , f ) l.hV village as subject. They are maintained as 
subject in the two apposi tlunal clauses at the beginning of group 2; from l^e 
point of view of the system of inflec^.ion, there is absolutely no reason why they 
should' hot b§ considered to be a continuation of the sentence begun in group 1, 
in apposition to, the main clause there. In lines 3-4 of group'' 2, there is_a new 
app'osftional clause^lffth a new subject, the great hunter. This appears to violate 
'(13) because group 2 i^ a simplex group; I will return to this below. In group 3 
•two concessive mood clauses are each subordinate to the appositional mood clause 
uingeAayuunaku taum nukalpWata 'their great hunter didn't permit her to marry*. 
Because neither h?s the great hunter as either A or 0„the two concessive clauses 
have no 3R person cVoss-referencbs, but tauna. . .panini 'that^daughter of his' has. 
a.3R persTon possessor, because the great hunter is the A of the appositional 
mood controlling clause. As a whole, it c^n be seen that group 3 maintains tSie 
subject established in lines 3-4 of group 2. Group 4*'introduces a new subject 
in the appositional clause making up lines 1-2, i.e., making up subgroup '4a. ^ 
The appositional claus§ which makes up subgroup 4b introduces yet another subject,, 
t'he intended husband. 4c reintroduces the father as subject, and the plain third 
person A and 0 of the concessive clause nulirrniangraaku 'even though he asked 
for her hand* show that it is controlled by the "following appositional mood clause. 
Group 4 is especially interesting in that it has three lone appositional clauses, 
each of which introduces a nev? subject, and constitutes a subgroup. Notice that 
there can bi^^no notion of controlling clause for the appositi^tal mood and the 
3R vs. 3 person opposition there. Group 5 is another single appositional clause 
introducing a new subject. Subgroup 6a is a classic major sentence, with an 
appositional clause whose subject— the father--is coreferential with the subject 
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of. the controlling main clause in the iridicative. The appositional mood clause 

uinqyugpegnan'-taw ' 'she^ did not want to get a husband' in subgroup 6b haj; two 

consequential mood clauses subordinated ,to it. One oiF these/ nengagercam ' ""^ 

•because she was in seclusion*. Is in. the same subgroup, and the other, t^iun' 

uikani pintupkenri latgu » ' because thfey 3id not approve of her intended husband' ,. 

Is in another subgroup. In thesi^oblique mood clauses, the 3R vs. 3 person disv 

tinction isotherefo>'e able to mark coreference with the subject of the controlli|;ig 

Qlause whether it Is inside or outside Hiie same subgroup. \ 

Returning to the anomaly in group 2, the solution that su^ests itself is to\ 

consider the first two lines as a subgroup 2a, and the second two as a subgroup 

2b. This is supported by the occurrent;^ of the <inclit1cs «llu ^and' and =» gguq 

•it Is said* after the first word of the third line. The fact that the second 

and third lines both have lead-in contours weakens the hypothesis that subgroup 

• ■ •• 

"boundaries are marked by violations of the ^contour sequence *in (12); on the 
tfther-hand, the situation would be more grave if line 2 >rfere a lead-In but line 
3 were an attenuated lead-in or a core. 

The affective aspects of rhetorical struct^jre also can set boundaries for 
switch reference In appositional mood clauses, as the following complex group 
from a lengthy myth narrative told by the late Mary Kekrak of Chevak shows: 
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V4 hii V 

maaten=ggur~ i.tra a^eng 

when =iis. when they-3R went 

upstream CONSEQUENTIAL (3Rp) 



(1.3) A 



aff 



When they went upstream 



dpuryarturait 
when they were about to reach 
them IND(3p-3pj 



(0.7) A* and were about to reach » 



them 



ery 



very 
h * 

ceryarpag- henglaq-- henglarlutena. (0.8) A 

xtfi lots of noise they-SRHfaughing 

AP0(3Rp) 



aff 
♦ 



r < 



• o 

> 



curtu lr11t «l 1 u«gguq ^ pi kgaky t ^ 1 . 7 ) A» % 

and those that were peering °&^iis. those up h\ 

through(the window) there ABp oi 
INTR. PARTICIP, (3p) 



himid 



nenglarlutgng 

they-3R laughing AP0(3Rp) 



(0,9) W 



.aff 



tliere was lots of noise 
^. those peoplej,were laugh 



ami the ones up there^ * 
peeking down through ^ 
the smoke-hole window 



were laughing 



mayuH 

they climbed up IND(3p) 



mayulliut 

CI 



(1.5) B* theyjClimbed up 

^ i3>5a) 



[In this story, tke/ftero, disguised as an old, woman, and.Ms companions, approach 
the communal house Wan alien village, 
tortured for public amusement. 1: 



where thg hero's younger brother is being 
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By the methods already discussed, the first two iTne's, and the last four, 
each would constitute a subgroup. The people laughing replace the protagonists 
as subject in line 3. *Note, however, that the subject changes once again from line 
5 to 6, 50 that the appositional clause in line 5 cannot have the indicative clause 
in line 6 as its^controll ing clause (and, in terms of the system of inflerr.'.n, 
lines 5 and 6 are parts of separate sentences). Yhis change in subject is accbm- 
pa/)ied by a change in affective aspects of intonation and prosody: brittle creaky 



voice changes to ordinary narrative voice; ^p 



plitude returns from m^zzoforte to 
» . ' ■ 

mezzoplano; and pitch drops from the higher register^to the lower. 

A final observation should be made. The rule in (13) and the discussion of 

(14) claim that the operation of switch reference devices 'tn the appositional 

mood is in part dependent on rhetorical structure. ' It wo*uld not be possible to ^ 

turn this around, and say that chains of coreferent appositipnal mood clauses 

define new discourse units each time they switch subjects, and that intonation, 

sentence adverbial particle a;td enclitic placement then follow suit. Thi^ is 

because not all rhetorical structure boundaries occur at switches of subject, ^s 

we have seen. Moreover, the mere fact of a switch gives no clue to just which 

intonation contour sequence will occur. ' 

3. Conclusion*; . 

We have seen' that switch reference in Central Yup'ik is in part dependent 
on the syntactic analysis presented by the system of inflection,* and in part ' 
dependent on that presented by the system of rhetorical structure. Neither system's 
syntactic cijiBlysis can be fully predicted from the others. But it may legitimately 
be asked whether my analysis is overly preoccupied with the interplay of two 

> for^nal -functional syst^ems, and whether in fact both the inflectional system cind 
the system of rhetorical structure might be the overt marks of a more abstract 

» notion of the sentence as a discourse unit. For example, one might claim ^hat 
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each simple group or subgroup in the text portion in the appendix is a sentence, 
except in cases like subgroup 6c, which is clearly subordinate to the appositional 
clause in 6b, by inflectional criteria. According to this claim, j,ust as inflec- 
tional criteria group 6c'with 6b, criteria of rhetorical structure lead*one^to 
trecit the first two lines of group 2 as part. of a sentence separate iVom that in 
group*l. « ' ^ ' ^ 

I would obje^ct to this sort of abstract functionalist solution, because it 
.steers one away from distinguishing' {he kinds of meanings and' functions that the 
language handles with its inflectional System, vs. the .kinds* it-harviles with its 
system of intonation, sentence, adverbial particles^ and enclitics. Croi»i-l inguistic 
generalizations on this, point would.be extremely valuable if found, because they 
%uld point to non-arbitrariness in the pairing of form and function in language. 

On^ purely descriptive level, I think that a reduction of the two systems 
relative to the function' of maricing off discourse units colild obscure certain 
interesting phenomena: why/ ^or example, is the consequenti^il mood clause in 
subgroup 6c accorded its own subgroup, and how is tbat to be differentiated fronj 
oblique mood clauses occurring in the same subgroup (qf simple groyp) as^ the \ 
clauses they modify? 

Finally, ^'t is interesting to reconsider the sense in which switch reference 
that is entirely determined by the system of inflection is "ideal" \wi tch refer- 
ence* (as discussed in §1). One encounters tfhis "ideal" switch reference all the 
time in elicited Yup' ik , sentences, Yup'ik speakers' translations of English senten- 
ces, and even in naturally occurring YupMk conversational exchanges. I have 
found out that these sentences, contextual ized pragmatically rather than embedded 
in long stretches t)f narrative text, are readily Judged by speakers as making 
grarmiatical or ungrammatical use of switch reference forms, while long successions 
of appositional clauses taken out of the narrative context and submitted for 
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granmatlcallty judgement are often objected to, or treated wftlTuncen^^tyt on 
this point. As an experiment, on several occasions, I quoted to speakers a group 
consisting of apposltlonal clauses and one switch of subject front a text, attempt- 
ing to reproduce the original prosody as accurately as possible. One person 
rephrased the utterance by putting two clauses In the Indicative, one just before 
the switch, and the other at the end of the group, thereby making two separate 
(inflectional) sentences; two others asked me If I had heard It in a story! From 
this it is clear.that rhetorical structure, at least in the form It takes in nar- 
. rative, is so much a property ^f whole discourses, that Its contrlbutitjn to syntax 
is obscure out of the discourse context. Further, and perhaps as a result, use 
of switch ri/ference forms in all^ short utterances submitted for granmatlcallty 
judgement tends to be judged ^according to inflectional criteria only: at this 
limited level, then, it becomes the speaker's as well as the grammarian's Ideal. 
(It goes without saying that such problems never arise when a text Is considered 
es a text.) Because the system of inflection tends to operate at lower levels- 
sentence, clau-ie, phrase, and word— "it is clear that evaluation of gram iaticallty 
in its terms does not require an entire discourse c(Jntext. The methodological 
and theoretical conclusion is Inescapable. If one aspect of a phenomenon is 
discoverable through research at the clause and sentence level, and another at 
the discourse level, and if the data are evaluated differently by speakers accord- 
ing to which level the researcher decides to Investigate, y<then it follows that 
research and theory must proceed at both levels. 
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FOOTNOTES 

> 

I wish to thank Leo Moses and the many others in Chevak, Alaska who made 
^substantial contributions to n\y linguistic investigations there. Financial 
support for n\y fieldtrips to Chevak was generously provided by the Melville and 
Elizabeth Jacobs Research Fund of the Whatcom Museum Foundation, Bellingham, ' 
Washington (1978), the Urgent Anthropology Small Grants Program, Center for the 
Study of Man, Smithsonian Institution (1978), the Phillips Fund of the American 
Philosophical Society Library (1978, 1980), and the Nationiil Science Foundation 
(1980). I alone am to be held accountable for claims made here, and for all, 
errors of fact and interpretation which may exist here. 

Hhere is also a substantial body of counterexamples Involving differing inter- 
pretations of coreference and of the notion of subject (e.g., underlying subject 
vs. surface subject v^s. true semantic agent), among others. 

Central YupMk data come from narrative and conversational texts I recorded in 
Chevak, Alaska In 1978 and 1980, where the Hooper Bay-Chevak dialect, onie of four 
Central YupMk dialects, is spoken. Transcription is In the standard Central YupMk 
orthography described in Reed et al* 1977 and Miyaoka and Mather 1979, with these 
modifications to accomodate the Hooper Bay-Chevak dialect: . ww f or w to represent 
/xV, which occurs only medially in Hooper Bay-Chevak, e.g., atawwa for standard 
atawa, to represent /ataax^a/ 'blessing*; w f or fij or y, to rep|^sent /^/. e.g., 
tawani for standard taC^ani or tavani , 'to represent /ta'^^aanl/ *there'. Citations -- 
of text are labelled with text number, followed by colon, followed by sentence 
or page number (depending on the text's stage of preparation), all enclosed in 
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square brjjckets, e.g., (Sd^^Bj ■ *text Sd, Sentence 36*. 

for more on Central YupMk, See Reed et al. 1977, which focuses on the * 
General Central YupMk dialect, the most widespread of the four. For more on 
Hooper Bi^y-Chevak, and on tlie methods and approach taken in iny own Investigations, 
see Woodbury 1981. . ^ 

* ■ 

Many of the counterexamples mentioned 4n footnote. 1, as well as certain peculiar 
usages, can be seen as functionally motivated by pressure to employ the apposi- 

^ 

tlonal mood when Its coreference conditions are not met. 

• it 
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appendix —1 

: APPENDIX 

' The following is the first two sections of a qullr^q ('tale') 
told by Thonas Moses in Chevak, Alaska, to Mary* Moses, J, R, Moses, 
and the author, November 9, 1978. * In the transcription, lines which 
are followed by- pauses show pause length in parentheses to the right. 
At far right, intonation contour type (see Table Z) is given for 
' each line, and above each line, actual intonation contours are 
traced, with a vertical line marking off eadh minimal Intonation 
unit, (see Table 1). Double hyphen (— } follows false starts; voice- 
- less segments are mar kec| with subscript [^], 



Section I 



Group K nunat«wa -taukut 

there was a village ABp those ABp 



gtliniaqe lriijt 

they]ftex1sted INTR. PART. (3p) . 



kulgeni 



ciniioi 



river's RLs at I'ts.bank LC(3s-s) 



(0) 



(0) 



(3) 



A+B 
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Group 2, 



nunauluteng 



appendix »2 



(0) 



they-?R being a village AP0(3Rp) 



nukalpiar lutenq 



they-^ had\ great hunter AP0(3Rp) 



nukalpiarat»ll^«gguq 

and their^Vea^hunter, it is said AB(3p-s) 



paning'e'qerr luni 

he-j^ had a daughter AP0(3Rfi) 



1- 



Group 3, tauna^gguq panini 

in 



that one ABs his«R daughter ABiaRs^s) 



I.- 

Ul" -Ul- 



pi nqraatqu 



nul i rmla ngraatgu * 



even though they-3 even though they-jasked 
-J 

said to her> hereto be (their) wife 

CONCESSIVE (3p-3s) CONCESSIVE (3p-3s) 



(0) A 

• \ 

(3) B 

(1) A+A 

(0.5) 

(0.3) A+A 



uingevkayuungky ^ ^i) 

(he) never let (her) have (any) one^as'a husband 
AP0(3s) 



A" 
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taum -nukalpiarjta (3) 
that RLs their great hunter RL(3p-s) 

Group 4 4a. ut— / (1) 

\— U — ' — 

taw' -u1— u1kanautengqerrs^a q1un1' 'gguq t2), 
then but she-^ had someone In particular 

in itrtnd as a future husband AP0(3Rs) 

L 



RLC 




angutgt "lli ltnenq- taw* nekevyug meng (3) A+A"* 

men RLp one of thew^M0(3p-'s) .young man MDs 



b. tauffhtaw* Llkarautljji* (1) A+A 

then that ont RLs h«r^^1ntended husband RL(3s-s) 



nullrmlaryaa qlyky * (5.5) B 
(he) tried in vain to get her^as a wife AP0(3s) 

I 1^ ■ 

c. nulirrn1anariaku«ggur»im-taw' at— atiin-taw* (0.5) A+A* 

-■J T 

but even Though he^tried to get- - her^ father 



her^as a wife CONCESSIVE 



RL(3s-s) 



tupkevkenak' -taun^' niilirrnlarty (3) A+B'* 

(ho) did not approve thart one he who tried to 

hliu AP0(3s) / ,ABs . get her as a wife A8(3s-s) 
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angugg (1.3). 



man ABs 



nuliqs.ugtn (3) ■ B* 



he who wanted to have^ her^a? a wife AB(Js-s) 



k 

Group 5. cyna=ggur=ain-taw' . nengaqgrrlun' (4") A+B 

^ so It happened she-^ withdrew in anger AP0(3Rs) 

I— ^1 — k"— - ' . 

Group 6 .6a. k1itawan1«gguq-taw' taum -at-- atiin-taw' (0.3) A+A' 



Of time RLs RL(3s^s>) 



then in the course that her^ father 



L 



ulngesq en.utg '-t. V ping'eyaaqaa^ (0.3) A+B' 

(he) wanting hereto he star1;||fl' in vain 
get a husband AP0(3s) to tell her IND(3$-3s) 



b. ul— uinayugpeqrl[an1]-taw' (O.i) A*^^ 

she-^ did not want to get a husband AP0(3Rs) 

nengaqercam' , (0) 

because she^was In seclusion CONSEQUENTIAL (3Rs) 

J— ^ 

c. taun' -ulkaq— uikani (1) A . 

that ABs her-^*^uture husband AB(3Rs-s) . : 



pin— tupkenrllatgy (5) 
because they-J didn't approve htm-'S 
CONSEQUENTIAL (3p-3s) 

31.' 
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Translation 

1* There was a village (of people) 
and they Stayed 
on a Tlver bank. 

♦ * ■ 

2# They were a village 

th^y had a great hunter ; 

and their great hunter 

had a daughter. ^ • 

3. Now this daughter of his ' 
. she marr— 

even though (the men) all tried to get her 4s 4 wife 
\ she wasn't permitted to marry 
by that great hunter. 



4a. Ret- ' 0 . 

Now.sh«««* she had someone in particular in mind to be her husband 
one of those young men 

■'0 ; . 

4b. and this Intended husband of hers 

tried' and tried to get her hand in marriage 
4c. but even though he asked, her father 

wouldn't appfrove this suitor 

(this) man I • 

the one who wanted to take her as a ¥Ue. 
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5. And so she withdrew In anger^. 

6a. Well as time went on her fath— father 

tried and tried to get her.to have a husband<> 

6b. oh sh-v^he did not want' a husband 
because she was in seclusion 

6c. (because) her intended husband . 

said-- was not appi^oved by them, t 
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